CHAPTER IX
LANGUAGE AND FEELING
i. THE NATURE OF FEELING
Feeling, the term used originally for the impression received
through the sense of touch and applied later to the quality
common to all sense impressions, is now the recognized psycho-
logical term for the aspect of pleasantness or unpleasantness in
all our experience, whether the stimulus that arouses it be of
external or internal origin. Feeling, in short, is that aspect of
experience which is conveniently thought of as distinct from
thinking and striving.
In their simple and uncomplicated form our feelings are now
held to be unanalysable into anything more elementary than
pleasure and its opposite. Such simple feelings have, however,
been further classified as either tied to sense-impressions or free.1
Examples of free feelings are to be found in (a) the state of
pleasurable well-being which all healthy human beings are
aware of when things are going well with them and [b] the less
pleasant moods of varying intensity to which we are all subject
from time to time when, no doubt, physiological functioning is
imperfect. ^Examples of feelings which are tied to sense-impres-
sions are those expressed in such exclamations as "What a
gorgeous sunset!" or "Isn't this scent delightful!"
But feeling may also be bound up with our more active im-
pulses, as, for instance, in our behaviour when an instinctive
tendency within us is denied expression. Our simple feelings
then become complicated by association with certain organic
disturbances and are experienced in the form of what we call
emotions. Fear and anger are obvious examples of emotional
states which appear on the thwarting of natural impulse; except
in such circumstances they are not observed to occur. Feeling
may be bound up, moreover, not only with our thwarted instinc-
tive impulses but also with certain types of idea which have the
quality of endurance because of the value to us of what they
stand for. Such feelings, fused with both instinctive tendencies
and with enduring ideas, we call sentiments: for example, the
sentiments connected with cherished ideas such as are centred
round one's home, one's possessions, one's friends, or one's
country.
Again, at certain levels of civilization feelings may become
1 See J. C. Flugel, "The Psychology of Reeling," in Encylopadia Britannica, I4th
edition (1926).
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